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DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY OF: LACTOr uPTINE 
AS A DIGESTIVE AGENT. 


Certificate of Composition and Properties of Lactopeptine by Prof. ATTFIELD, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
F.LC., F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 

LonpDon, MAY 3, 1882. 
Lactopeptine having been prescribed for some of my friends during the past five years—apparently with 
very satisfactory results—its formula, which is stated on the bottles, and its general character have become 
well known to me. But recently the manufacturer of this article has asked me to witness its preparation on 

a large scale, to take samples of its ingredients from large bulks and examine them, and also mix them myself, 

and to prepare Lactopeptine from ingredients made under my own direction, doing all this with the object of 

certifying that Lactopeptine is what its maker professes it to be, and that its ingredients are in quality the 
best that can be obtained. This I have done, and I now report that the almost inodorous and tasteless pul- 
verulent substance termed Lactopeptine is a mixture of the three chief agents which enable ourselves and all 
animals to digest food. That is to say, Lactopeptine is a skillfully prepared combination of meat-converting, 
fat-converting, and starch-converting materials, acidified with those small proportions of acids that are always 
present in the healthy stomach; all being disseminated in an appropriate vehicle, namely, powdered sugar of 
milk. The acids used at the factory—lactic and hydrochloric—are the best to be met with and are perfectly 
combined to form a permanent preparation; the milk sugar is absolutely pure; the powder known as “ diastase” 
or starch-digesting (bread-, potato-, and pastry-digesting) material, as well as the “‘ pancreatin,”’ or fat-digesting 
ingredients, are as good as any I can prepare; while the pepsin is much superior to that ordinarily used in 
medicine. Indeed, as regards this chief ingredient, pepsin, I have only met with one European or American 
specimen equal to that made and used by the manufacturer of Lactopeptine. A perfectly parallel series of 
experiments showed that any given weight of acidified pepsin, alone, at first acts somewhat more rapidly than 

Lactopeptine containing the same weight of the same pepsin. Sooner or later, however, the action of the 

Lactopeptine overtakes and outstrips that of pepsin alone, due no doubt, to the meat-digesting as well as the 

fat-digesting power of the pancreatin contained in the Lactopeptine. My conclusion is that Lactopeptine is 

a most valuable digesting agent, and superior to pepsin alone. JOHN ATTFIELD. 

LACTOPEPTINE contains all the agents of digestion that act upon food, from mastication to its conversion into 
chyle, thus combining all the principles required to promote a Healthy Digestion. 
me of the chief features (and the one which has gained it a preference over all Spuive preparations) is, that it 


pee represents in oo the natural digestive juices of the stomach, pancreas, and salivary glands and will there- 
readily dissolve all foods necessary to the recuperation of the human organism. 


FORMULA OF LACTOPEPTINE. 


Sugar ef Milk, at . . . 40 ounces. Veg. Ptyalin or Diastase, - 4drams. 
Pepsin, . . . . . 8 ounces. Lactic Acid,. . . . 5 fi. drams, 
Pancreatine, e ‘ 6 ounces. Hydrochloric Acid, - 5fi. drams. 


LACTOPEPTINE is sold entirely by Physicians’ Prescriptions, and its almost universal adoption by physicians is 
the strongest guarantee we can give that its therapeutic value has been most thoroughly established. 


The undersigned, having tested LACTOPEPTINE, recommend it to the profession. 


ALFRED L. LOOMIS, M.D., Professor ef Pathology and : 
Practice of Med., University of the City of New Pork a Glau’ Daeoeo? a ia D.C, Professor 














SAMUEL R. PERCY, M.D., Professor Materia Medica, 
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For further particulars concerning Lactopeptine, the ‘attention of ,the Profession is respectfully directed to our 


32-page pamphlet, which will be sent on application. 
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AN ALUMNI ADDRESS 


Delivered Feb. 28, 1884, before the Alumni Association 
of the Medical Department, University 
of Louisville. 


BY H. K. PUSEY, M.D. 
(Class of 1849.) 


Members of the Alumni: The best sentiments of 
our nature are those that draw their inspiration 
from the old homestead and the hearthstone around 
which our first purposes were formed, and where 
our highest ambition found expression in the se- 
lection of our life-work. Sentiments akin to these, 
my brothers and fellows of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Louisville, have brought 
us together this evening. We come as the chil- 
dren of a common parent, to render homage to 
our Alma Mater—to draw inspiration from the 
memories connected with her early history. 

In honoring our Alma Mater we honor ourselves 
and cultivate a sentiment for which we are all the 
better. Then, as one of her earliest born, I appeal 
to all her sons, from the oldest to those who go out 
from her halls to-day, and invoke your aid in 
placing this Association on a basis that will reflect 
honor on ourselves and perpetuate our profes- 
sional identity by linking, as we have, indissolubly, 
our names and our fortunes with the institution 
from which we spring. The University is attain- 
ing an age that will soon reach beyond the mem- 
ory of her oldest alumni. It is fast becoming 
invested with the sanctity that antiquity brings. 

3 ® * * - ~ # = * 

Then come, my brothers, let us put to record the 
fact, and let it be perpetuated to our children’s 
children, that we are of the Medical Department 
of the University of Louisville; that we now, in 
some degree, take into our hands the keeping of this 
grand old institution, While we enjoy the honors 
she has conferred on us, we will strive to preserve 
her name untarnished. Each, in his way, will 
endeavor to widen her fame and extend the sphere 
of her usefulness. 

Every older alumnus ought to become a member 
of this Association—every younger one certainly 
will. The changes that time has wrought for us, 
the faults and foibles of our race that charity and 
the grave have covered, should leave the older 
doctor only pleasant memories to cherish, and such 
as can be revived pleasantly and profitably on oc- 
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casions of this sort. To the younger fellows we 
would say, that soon time will have cleared away 
for you the rubbish of the present, with its disap- 
pointments and its rivalries, having lent its en- 
chantment to the names and memories of to-day. 
You, too, in after years, we trust, will be able to 
point with pride to historic names on your diploma 
and to the University, and say: ‘“*This is my 
mother.” Of those ‘‘ These were my masters.” I 
would be glad if I were able to pass the entire 
career of the University under such review as 
that food for pleasant reflection might be afforded 
to every one. But the mind of each individual 
alumnus turns instinctively to the period at which 
he was a student in her halls, and listened to the 
teachings of her faculty; to the circumstances 
that made up his pupil life; to the impressions he 
derived at the time from his teachers, and to his 
recollection of them as men and as masters. I 
shall, therefore, claim your indulgence while I 
speak from this standpoint of a faculty that comes 
down prominently into the medical history of the 
country, and of classes, many of whose names 
have won prominence as medical teachers, writers, 
and practitioners. I speak with the consolation, 
however, that each succeeding year may afford us 
impressions of other faculties and other classes, so 
that in time all may pass in review. In pursuing 
this line of thought the older may have some ad- 
vantage in enjoyment over the younger fellows. 
The work of our great masters is done. Their 
fame is now the heritage of all. We can praise, and 
none will dare to “molest or make us afraid,” 
for no rival is wounded, no peer is berated. Time 
has healed all wounds of disappointment. Am- 
bition has spent its force and left us, let us hope, 
with sympathies educated to such tenderness by 
long contact with human suffering, that we can 
laok gratefully to the memories of the past and 
hopefully to the prospects of the future. We are 
content to have lived at the period ordained for us; 
content with our lot in life, with the work we have 
done and are now finding to do. 

In 1837 Charles Caldwell, Lunsford P. Yandell, 
John Esten Cook, and Charles Wilkins Short 
came from Transylvania University, at Lexington, 
and, associating with themselves Joshua B. Flint, 
Jedediah D. Cobb, and Henry Miller, they founded 
the Louisville Medical Institute. In 1840, by a 
charter amendment, it became the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Louisville. About this 
time, Samuel D. Gross, then the rising young sur- 
geon of Cincinnati, replaced Dr. Flint in the fac- 
ulty, and the philosophic Drake, then lecturing on 
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medicine in the same city, took the place of the 
celebrated Cook. The fame of these great names, 
and the central position of this then growing and 
prosperous city, soon arrested the tide of emi- 
gration eastward, and, having the whole of the 
great South and West to draw from, by the end of 
her first decade the classes of the University 
equaled any that had ever assembled in America, 
and surpassed in numbers any that have since con- 
vened in theWest or South. 

About this time there put in his appearance, as 
a student of medicine, an inexperienced country 
boy. He may have been a green and ignorant 
fellow, may have been only modest, but he will 
never forget the tremulous ‘timidity with which 
he first approached each member of the faculty. 
He had never seen one of them before. He had 
only read of them and heard them talked of by 
their pupils. Before them he could not repress 
the feeling that he was in the presence of the ora- 
cles of the divinity, at whose shrine he was going 
to worship. A letter of introduction was handed 
to Professor Yandell. His greeting was cordial 
but not assuring. He remarked: ‘Your pre- 
ceptor is the finest looking man I ever saw.”’ To 
this no reply was made. He asked: “How do 
you reach the city from your place?” “ By stage,” 
was theanswer. This statement was not at all un- 
true, but it left a false impression. The story was 
unnecessary, for I have never believed that that 
great man would have thought any less of me if I 
had told him that I had walked to the city. There 
were no railroads in my part of the State then. 

The impressions made by the faculty of 1847 
on a boy of this sort may not be of much interest 
to the outsider of the present day. We were all 
boys then, except those of you who have been 
boys since. May be some of you were as green as 
myself, and yet the impressions we then received 
have never lost their interest to us. I see those 
here this evening whose memories go back with 
mine to that period, and catch a glimpse of the 
stately Caldwell, whose muscle and brain had 
maintained their integrity to an age that all men 
could honot without discrimination. There was 
courtliness in his manner of raising his hat to the 
student as he passed him on the street, or to the 
boys as they awaited him in the vestibule or lec- 
ture-room ; and the apparently unconscious uncov- 
ering of heads always betokened an appreciation 
of his courtesies and the veneration in which the 
man was held. A great admirer of nature and 
nature’s processes, Charles Caldwell was nature’s 
nobleman. He had unbounded faith in the ‘zs 
medicairix nature,” and he was always jealous of 
any invasion of her methods by chemistry, physics, 
or therapeutics. To.intimate that any vital func- 
tion was performed according to physical laws, was 
to ignore the vital force, invade its sanctity, and 
degrade science. This involved him in numerous 
discussions, on the production of animal heat, the 
circulation of the blood, and other physiological 
processes. It was his habit to say, “as between 
nature and the doctor, put the latter out of doors.” 
He was a firm believer in the science of phrenol- 
ogy, or rather in phrenology as a science, not to 
the extent of manipulating heads, but that the 
brain was an aggregation of distinct and separate 
organs, or nerve-centers, each organ or nerve-cen- 
ter os over a distinct and separate function 
in the cerebral economy, and that important topo- 
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graphical bearings of brain lesions might be gath- 
ered from the study. His faith in mesmerism invol- 
ved him in the only discussion in which he ever 
appeared at a disadvantage. 

C. W. Short will be remembered as a courteous, 
polished, and highly educated gentleman. A close 
student of botany, materia medica, and therapeu- 
tics, he taught classes accurately all that was known 
on these subjects. Apparently unambitious in his 
nature, and retiring in his disposition, he seemed 
farther removed from the pupil and more inacces- 
sible than any of his colleagues. 

Few of his pupils have ever acknowledged any 
superior to J. D. Cobb as a teacher of anatomy. 
With a clear, distinct, and resonant voice, he was 
an agreeable speaker and forcible lecturer, and in- 
vested the dry subject of anatomy with as much 
interest to the student as any man of his day. 
Cobb was considered the student’s friend. 

There was no member of that faculty by whose 
teachings and practice his pupils have stood with 
more unshaken firmness and confidence than those 
of Henry Miller. With some impediment of speech, 
he dealt with language only to convey his thoughts 
and facts. The undivided attention he always had 
from his pupils indicated the value they attached to 
the teachings they were privileged to receive at his 
hands. Long live the memory of Henry Miller! 

There was no man of his day exerted a larger 
influence over the practice of medicine in the 
Mississippi Valley than did Daniel Drake. An 
original thinker, a close and accurate observer of 
facts, an agreeable and forcible writer, and withal 
an untiring student, he commanded the respect 
and admiration of his pupils and the confidence of 
his profession. Much of his power over his classes 
resulted from the unpretending simplicity of his 
character, the independence of his thought, and 
his apparent indifference to popular and profes- 
sional applause. As alecturer and orator he was 
after his own style. His like had not been before 
nor has it been seen since. He seemed to give 
himself to his subject, and to be borne along by it, to 
be impelled by the force of his own thoughts into 
some of the grandest flights of eloquence. Dr. 
Caldwell once said that Prof. Drake was the only 
man he ever knew who could set at defiance every 
known principle of rhetoric, logic, and elocution, 
and yet be a great orator and grand lecturer. 

Of the members of that faculty, all are gone 
save one. Only two, the late L. P. Yandell and 
S. D. Gross, survived to a period late enough for 
the present generation to form their estimate from © 
personal knowledge. Of these I feel justified in 
saying, that no two men, living or dead, have ever 
done so much for medicine and medical teaching, 
in the South and West, as have these two life-long 
friends. And though Yandell * be dead, he still 
liveth,” and other generations of doctors will have 
come and passed away before his influence shall 
have ceased to be felt. No member of that faculty 
possessed so varied a genius or wielded so ready 
a pen. He was the man for any emergency. As 
simple as a child with his friends and the truth, 
to error and his enemies he was as terrible as an 
army with banners. He shone brilliantly and was 
lovable in every relation of life. Asa teacher of 
chemistry he wielded the apparatus of the labora- 
tory with a master’s hand. His experiments and 
demonstrations never failed. As organic chemis- 
try often led him into the domain of physiology, 
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his modern and . progressive ideas always excited 
the apprehension of his venerable colleague, that 
the ‘‘ vital force’’ was to be ignored and his branch 
degraded to the level of a physical science. While 
he was the most accessible member of that faculty, 
no one commanded more respect from the student, 
nor knew better how to make of him a gentleman 
as well as a doctor. ~His influence on the side of 
Christianity exalted the profession of medicine. 
As a father, his pupils honored and loved him for 
the parental pride and solicitude that were mani- 
fested by frequent allusions to his son, who was 
then a fledgling, pursuing his studies in Paris, but 
is now the distinguished Professor of Surgery in 
the institution founded by his father. They loved 
him for the tender address and gentle command 
of the lithe and active little boy bearing his name, 
who then stood at his back to supply his wants, 
but who is now the mature man, ripe scholar, and 
eminent Professor of Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine in the University. Nosentiment that these 
sons have ever uttered or written has done them 
more credit nor found a more hearty response than 
those in honor of their distinguished and now 
sainted father. 

Samuel D. Gross, the Nestor of American sur- 
geons, still lingers with us. God bless him! Bur- 
dened with the weight of years, with the aggre- 
gation of human experience, and the honors 
heaped upon him by a grateful humanity and a 
loving profession, he rests not from his labors. 
And why should he? Why should the world ever 
be deprived of so much knowledge, so much ex- 
perience, while human suffering continues? 

It would not be enough to say that the Univer- 
sity of Louisville has ranked well, and that her 
faculties and alumni have compared favorably 
with other institutions of the land, This would 
not do justice to the distinguished names that have 
been mentioned, and that will be mentioned, on 
occasions of this sort, when the pupils of those 
who have followed the giants I have named, and 
sat under the teaching of Bartlett, Austin Flint, 
Silliman, Rogers, Eve, the elder Palmer, Bay- 
less, Bemis, Breckinridge— “he of the golden 
mouth”-—-and the gentle and gifted Cowling, 
shall come to bring us their message. 

Organized by the pioneers of medical teach- 
ing in the Mississippi Valley, the University of 
Louisville ever has maintained, and let us hope, 
ever will maintain an advanced position among 
medical schools; continue to supply them with 
their teachers, their periodicals with their editors, 
the American Medical Association with their 
presidents, and the chief cities of the Union with 
their leading practitioners. 

This brief review of a brief period in the his- 
tory of the University has been confined to the 
historic names of my great masters, with no in- 
tention to undervalue the claims made for others, 
or to ignore other great factors of her strength 
and usefulness. Be, then, my brothers, all of good 
cheer; our labors too go to make up the record 
of her fame. And, though we can not all be 
great, can not all be historic, we can all be hon- 
est and true. We can do, to the best of our abil- 
ity, the work that falls to our lot, so that in the 
end, when “He that gathereth the bread from 
the waters” shall come to make up his account, 
we, too, shall receive a full reward. 

LovisvILLE, Ky. 


HosPITALS FOR INCURABLES.—Less than 
three years ago a well-known clergyman of 
this city sought to obtain for a poor woman 
suffering from phthisis, admission to some 
proper hospital. After repeated applica- 
tions and repeated refusals, he eventually 
found, to his surprise, that there was no 
place for such except the almshouse. This 
woman was well bred, had once been in 
good circumstances, and now needed ten- 
der care and gentle nursing for the few 
days remaining to her. She was in nocon- 
dition to endure the tender mercies of the 
county poor-house. 

The clergyman referred to said, lacon- 
ically, “ If there is no place for such persons, 
there should be.”” With the aid of friends he 
leased a private house, and in a small way 
opened a home for three or four consump- 
tive patients. As the story of his endeav- 
ors became known, he found sympathy and 
assistance. The house became too small 
for the number of applicants, and finally 
the premises 219 Raymond Street were pur- 
chased and adapted to the purposes of the 
“ Brooklyn Home for Consumptives.”’ It 
has a capacity of thirty beds, and durin 
the last year sixty-nine patients were car 
for. The management is vested in a Board 
of Trustees, composed entirely of ladies, by 
whose energy the property is nearly free 
from indebtedness. It is already but too 
apparent that the accommodations .are in- 
sufficient to meet the urgent demand for just 
such aid and shelter as are needed by 
this numerous class of sufferers. The man- 
agement is of the broadest kind. No dis- 
tinction of race, sect, sex, creed, or color 
stands in the way of admission. Patients 
in the last as well as those in the first stage 
of phthisis are received and tenderly cared 
for. Still further, patients are allowed to 
choose whether they will be treated by the 
regular or the homeopathig physicians in at- 
tendance. 

It is true charity to smooth the descend- 
ing pathway of those who feel that they are 
a burden to their friends—to relieve from 
the daily anxiety respecting the supply of 
food and a comfortable shelter—to provide 
them a home. 

When the real needs of this class of hope- 
less sufferers are brought to the attention of 
the public in a proper manner, there will be 
little difficulty in providing a proper refuge 
for them.— Benj. Edson, M.D., in the Record. 
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STIMULANTS FOR CoLD WEATHER.—The 
power of enabling the body to resist the 
influence of cold, which is the inherent 
property of all nutritious food, is known to 
be possessed by drinks, according to the 
measure of their fitness to produce and to 
maintain, without after-depression, a mod- 
erate stimulation of the nervous system. 
Some of them, no doubt, possess sufficient 
body to evolve a considerable measure 
of heat from chemical transformation of 
their component particles alone—notably 
cocoa; but this factor is, in the case of 
most such liquids, an insignificant assistant 
to that other faculty of exciting nervous 
energy, with all its resultant influences on 
the circulation, to which we have referred. 
It would only be in keeping with the com- 
mon law of all physical actions that, the 
more gradual and regular this excitation is, 
the greater should be its permanence, and 
the less sudden its decline; andit isso. It 
is this continuance of effect, taken with its 
moderation, which constitutes the distin- 
guishing feature and the greater value of 
warm beverages in which the active princi- 
ple of tea, under one or other name, is 
found, over those which owe their exhilar- 
ating qualities to alcohol. Philosophical 


investigation has confirmed the teaching of 


practical experience that the stimulating 
glow imparted by the latter is but transient, 
and is quickly followed, if the draught is 
not repeated, by a stage of depression, 
which, in its turn, invites and enhances the 
chill which it is intended to prevent. Tem- 
perature is depressed; and so is function, 
muscular- and nervous; and work, on the 
whole, is less efficiently performed than 
when no spirituous liquid is taken. In few 
circumstances, and only in its sparing use, 
is such an agent advisable. The mainte- 
nance of the body heat can only be in- 
cluded among these in the imaginary case 
in which other heat-producers are not ob- 
tainable, and where alcohol, in small, meas- 
ured, and repeated doses medicinally given, 
must of necessity take their place, or where 
a diffusible stimulant of swift action is re- 
quired, in order to gain time for the admin- 
istration of other remedies to one whose 
vital power is nearly exhausted. 

It is now coming to be generally ac- 
knowledged that, wherever possible, pref- 
erence should be given to tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, for this purpose. Though variations 
exist in the digestibility of these several 
commodities, they possess in nearly equal 
measure the property of maintaining warmth. 
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There are not many persons who can not 
indulge with freedom in tea of medium 
strength, prepared by simple infusion. Me- 
dium strength is, unfortunately, a point of 
much divergence of opinion; but the dif- 
ference does not arise so much from the 
quantity of the leaf which is used, as from 
the method of its preparation. The true 
mean’ will best be realized by those who 
are content to adopt the somewhat tedious, 
but effectual method of infusion with boil- 
ing water merely, and to abandon the time. 
honored heresy of afterward roasting the 
tea-pot before a fire. This practice, which 
is commonest in humble homes, is well- 
known to medical men as a cause of chronic 
dyspepsia; and is, therefore, calculated to 
bring the good name of tea itself, most un- 
justly, into disrepute. The addition of a 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda to the water 
of the infusion will improve the flavor, and 
increase somewhat the digestibility of tea, 
Coffee, prepared in the French manner, 
strong, and diluted with an equal quantity of 
boiling milk ; and cocoa boiled, of about the 
consistency of thin milk, will not derange 
any but the most delicate stomach. In 
certain idiosyncrasies, the bile-secretion is 
persistently deficient. This condition is not 
on the whole, common, and occurs chiefly 
in persons of the nervous type. It may, of 
course, exist in others as a consequence of 
disease. It forms, probably, the only con- 
stitutional barrier to the use of coffee or 
cocoa, properly prepared; and is, after all, 
not a decisive contra-indication. Any per- 
son may, however, lose the benefit he ought 
to gain from the use of these drinks, from 
want of skill, or from carelessness in their 
decoction; and that this want exists is but 
too evident. Particularly in the case of 
cocoa, the tendency is to make a mixture 
so thick and strong, that even the certain 
advantages of prolonged and thorough | 
boiling will not suffice to overcome that 
heaviness which results from the ingestion 
of so much actual nutriment in the form of 
the fatty matter which it contains. If cocoa 
be made thin, the same amount of nourish- 
ment, the same result in heat will be gained; 
and a greater absolute bulk of liquid will 
be consumed with comfort, and without 
any consequent dyspepsia. Moreover, both 
it and coffee may be used for long periods 
without interruption, if only this propensity 
to overdo their strength be held in check; 
and the same is true in an even greater de- 
gree of tea. Is it necessary to add that the 
efficacy of all three, in promoting warmth, 
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is much greater if they be taken hot than 
if cold? Hot water by itself is no mean 
stimulant, and it certainly aids by its pres- 
ence the beneficial action of the non- 
spirituous restoratives. We already see in 
many places signs of a gradual evolution of 
opinion, which promises to result in a prac- 
tical admission, on the part of the. public 
mind, of the principles we are advocating, 
as general as that which already prevails 
among authorities on hygiene in our own 
profession.— British Medical Journal. 


DEATH IN THE PRIMER.—A boy at West 
Bromwich, aged twelve, has just committed 
suicide, to which, it is said, he has been 
driven by fears that he might not pass the 
sixth standard examination; and, coinci- 
dently with the announcement of this fact, 
there is made public the melancholy story 
of a little girl at Kingswinford, in Stafford- 
shire, named Sophia Raybould, who died 
last November, under what must certainly 
be designated as suspicious circumstances. 
On the 8th of that month, she was seen 
sitting in the corner of her school-room 
crying, and evidently very unwell; and, be- 
ing at once sent home by a kind and con- 
siderate teacher, she died early next morn- 
ing. During the whole course of her short 
and sharp illness, she raved about her 
school work, and cried unceasingly, and 
almost with her last breath, “I can’t do it! 
I can’t do it!” :Mr. James Bradley, who at- 
tended the child during her illness, certified 
that her death resulted from meningitis and 
convulsions; and added to his certificate 
an expression of opinion that the present 
system of cramming children is most inju- 
rious, and the statement that he had seen 
cases similar to that of this unhappy little 
gitl— British Medical Journal. 


ANTIGALACTAGOGUES. — May I be per- 
mitted to add my testimony to the recent 
discussion in the Journal on the above sub- 
ject? In India women use belladonna as a 
household remedy, as an external applica- 
tion over the breast, when they wean babies, 
as an antigalactagogue. They generally 
keep in their houses round, flat,'and smooth 
stones to make extracts, by rubbing on them 
roots, nuts, wood, bark, etc., of different 
medicinal agents, using water, spirits, etc., 
as media. In the case of belladonna, they 
make a watery extract. I have seen it used 
as such with good effect. In my experience 
in cases of smallpox, where mothers were 
compelled to be separated from the babies, 
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and where there was no hope of their return 
for weeks, I found a combination of five to 
ten grains of iodide of potassium, and five 
minims of tincture of belladonna, for a dose, 
givén every four hours, answer admirably 
well, and, on looking over my cases, I find 
I never was required to administer more 
than twelve doses. In some cases, ordinary 
adhesive plaster was applied to support the 
breast, and, in a few painful cases, I used 
extract of belladonna and glycerine (1 to 8 
strength) as an external application, with in- 
ternal administration of iodide of potassium. 
In cases of threatning abscess, I have found 
a combination of iodide of potassium with 
cinchona a valuable remedy. I may say 
that Indian women use the fresh leaves of 
datura and a species of stramonium as anti- 
galactagogues, and castor-oil plant leaves 
as a galactagogue.—Dr. D. Makune, in 
British Medical Journal. 


PHTHISIS AMONG TyYPE-SETTERS. — The 
London Society of Compositors has called 
the attention of the trade to the excessive 
mortality prevailing among the members of 
their craft. In the quarterly journal of the 
Union, The Printer, statistics are given con- 
cerning funeral allowances, which for the 
year amounted to seventy-four. Out of 
this number, twenty-two compositors died 
from phthisis and thirteen from bronchitis, 
etc., thus giving a total of thirty-five deaths 
out of seventy-four due to diseases of the 
respiratory organs. Of course, figures given 
on so small a scale can not be relied upon; 
but there is no lack of further evidence to 
prove the unhealthy nature of the composi- 
tor’s trade. We are glad, however, to note 
that the men themselves are beginning to 
take an intelligent interest in their own 
position, and that it is a workman who in a 
workman’s paper points out the principal 
causes of this excessive mortality. The irreg- 
ularity of the hours of work, the insufficient 
ventilation of the workshops, and the want 
of general cleanliness are acknowledged to 
be the chief factors of evil. The first griev- 
ance can hardly be altered, though excess- 
ive overwork might be discouraged; on the 
other hand, ventilation undoubtedly could 
be improved. In this, however, the work- 
men must look to their employers and to 
the inspectors under the Factory Act. They 
can scarcely be blamed for objecting to the 
sudden opening of windows, as this is not 
ventilation, but a violent and often danger- 
ous change of atmosphere. The printing 
establishments, where there is steam power 
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constantly in use, mechanical—that is, the 
surest of all—ventilation could be easily 
applied. As for the third cause, The Printer 
frankly acknowledges the men have only 
themselves to blame. There is no reason 
why they should not wash their persons 
more frequently and take greater pride in 
the tidiness and general appearance of their 
workshops.* Instead of this, many men 
do not hesitate to throw the fragments of 
their meals in some corner, where they re- 
main with other refuse, till the odor of de- 
composition becomes absolutely unbearable, 
and then only is an effort made to clear 
away the rubbish. In spite, however, of all 
these shortcomings, when men have reached 
the point of understanding their own faults 
they are not far removed from the period 
of reform. The great difficulty in reducing 
the danger connected with certain indus- 
tries has always been the unwillingness of 
the workmen to adopt the prescribed pre- 
cautions. Perhaps this is due to the sus- 
picion with which they regard all advice 
given by the employers, and we therefore 
conclude that, as the good counsel now 
comes from a fellow-workman, this fact may 
be taken as a hopeful symptom.— Zancet. 


A LittLe KNowLEeDGE.—A candidate at 
a recent examination for a scholarship un- 
der the School Board is reported to have 
made the following statement concerning 
the process of digestion: ‘The food passes 
through the liver, and evaporates by means 
of little holes called cappillaries.” The ex- 
aminer who published the answers suggests 
that this novel theory had its origin in the 
study of some cheap diagram of the digest- 
ive system. Knowledge of this kind is in- 
deed a dangerous thing, and worse than 
conscious ignorance. There is a simple 
ignorance, and there is a compound igno- 
rance, that is, there are people who are ig- 
norant and know that they are; and there 
are people who are ignorant and think they 
know. The latter only are a dangerous 
class. — British Medical Journal. 


A Nove. Emeric.—Not very long ago, a 
young lady in Siam, wishing to suicide, 
swallowed a quantity of opium. (Medical 
Times.) Mustard, warm water, etc., were 
tried in vain. Finally the Siamese doctor 
procured an eel, clipped off the end of his 
tail to make him squirm in a lively manner, 
then poked the slimy fellow, tail first, down 


*This remark does not apply to American printers, than 
} ae no class of men is more careful as to personal clean- 
ness. 





the dusky maiden’s esophagus. Emesis 
was produced immediately, and the rash 
one’s life was saved. 

[This is from a ‘‘ medical missionary” 
correspondent of the Medical Times. A 
double doctor, as a_preacher-physician, 
should be very accurate in his reports. In 
this instance the chances are the minister 
of medicine and theology but tells the story 
of the Siam doctor or that of the patient’s 
female friends. All beasts, birds, and fishes 
that swallow finny food whole, swallow it 
head foremost; to swallow an eel tail foremost 
would be very difficult. A popular remedy 
among the lower classes in America for 
dipsomania is to put a live eel in the liquor 
of the drunkard. It is claimed not to kill 
the fish, but to make the liquor fearfully 
emetic. | 


SYPHILIS AND Tapes.—M. Abadie does 
not accept Fournier’s opinion, according to 
which every case of locomotor ataxy has a 
syphilitic origin. He says that atrophy of 
the optic nerve, though an early symptom, 
is never benefited by mercurial treatment. 
M. Ranse believes that some syphilitic le- 
sions of the central nervous system may 
simulate, but not cause, true locomotor ataxy. 
British Medical Journal. 


PASTEUR ON VIVISECTION.—M. Pasteur’s 
words upon this subject are: ‘‘ Never should 
I have the courage to kill a bird for sport, 
but when it comes to experiments I have 
never been troubled by the slightest scruple, 
Science in that case has the right of plead- 
ing the sovereignty of the purpose.” 


An INFANT wiTHOUT ARMs oR LEGs.— 
A Spanish medical journal states that there 
has been born in Madrid an infant with 
neither arms nor legs. In other respects it 
is well formed and healthy, and is now five 
months old.— Medical Record. 


To check the secretion of milk, Dr. 
Verrall (British Medical Journal) recom- 
mends iodide of potassium, eight grains, and 
quinine sulphate, twenty-three grains, three 
times a day. 


Proressor JOHN C. DaLTon has been 
elected President of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York. 


Tue Medical License Bill introduced into 
the Virginia Legislature has been passed 
and is now the law of the State. 
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ALUMNI ASSOOIATION. 


Medical Department of the University of Louisville. 





This society held its regular annual meet- 
ing in the college building on the evening 
of February 27th, the President, Dr. Cole- 
man Rogers (class of 1865), in the chair. 

A violent storm prevented a large attend- 
ance ; but the nteeting was nevertheless one 
of considerable interest, and the regular 
business of the society was duly transacted. 

Under election of officers, Dr. H. K. Pu- 
sey, of Louisville (class of 1849), was chosen 
President, and Dr. Nathan Bozeman, of New 
York (class of 1848), and Dr. F. C. Leber, 
of Louisville (class of 1864), were made 
Vice-Presidents by a unanimous vote. 

Dr. E. P. Easley, of New Albany, Ind. 
(class of 1872), who has done much to place 
the organization upon a sound working 
basis, was re-elected Secretary. A commit- 
tee was appointed by the chair to select an 
orator for the next college commencement. 
The majority of the graduates of the class 
of 1884 registered as members of the Asso- 
ciation before leaving the city. 

The address of Dr. Pusey, which will be 
found elsewhere in this issue, was an able ef- 
fort, and made a profound impression upon 
the large audience assembled to witness 
the closing exercises of the college. The 
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speaker passed in review some leading 
events of the University’s career, and 
sketched tersely the characters of the great 
men who in its halls taught medicine to a 
generation which has well-nigh passed away. 
He warmed to his theme with the emotions 
of one who had been proud to-sit at the feet 
of such masters, and whose memory loved 
to dwell upon the incidents of student life. 
We believe that this address will do much 
to awaken an abiding interest in the Asso- 
ciation among the older almuni, who, with 
the younger graduates, will leave nothing un- 
done to make it at an early day, what it is 
destined to be, the largest and most influen- 
tial body of physicians in the Southwest. 





THE KENTUOKY STATE MEDIOAL 
SOOIETY. 


A letter from the President-elect, Dr. J. 
N. McCormack, informs us that the time of 
the regular annual meeting of this associa- 
tion has been changed from May 7th, to June 
3d. The reason for the change is that to con- 
vene in May would conflict with the meeting 
of the American Medical Association. 

Touching upon the prospects for the com- 
ing gathering, Dr. McCormick says: “We 
have an excellent committee of arrange- 
ments already at work, and the present out- 
look promises a good meeting, at least we 
shall do our part to make it so.” 

This change will doubtless prove to be a 
wise measure, since it will give the various 
committees, and members who are wont to 
entertain the Society, a month more of time 
for the maturing of reports and papers, 
while not a few will come to Bowling Green 
fresh from the A. M. A., who, under the 
stimulus there received, will add no little 





‘zest to the proceedings and discussions of 


the association. 

Unless our Bowling Green friends come 
far short of former records, a rare treat is in 
reserve for all physicians who may be present 
at the meeting in June, and we hope that 
the attendance will be much larger than 
that of former years. 
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STRUOK BY LIGHTNING. 


Dr. Alex. F. Samuels reports, in the New 
York Medical Journal, a case of obstinate 
ring-worm, which, resisting all. known medi- 
caments, readily succumbed to the faradic 
current, when applied empirically, as a 
last resort. The handle of the positive pole 
was placed at the end of the elbow, and 
the flat electrode of the negative pole was 
passed repeatedly over the site of the ring- 
worm. The itching, which had been in- 
tense, ceased immediately, and a clear exu- 
dation appeared on the surface of the skin. 
A second application, two days after the 
first, left nothing but desquamated epider- 
mis over the seat of the disease. 

The above is certainly novel, and if com- 
petent to destroy other parasites, that of 
favus, for instance, will prove to be a most 
valuable therapeutic measure. 

As aresult of analogical reasoning, it is 
strange that the discovery was not made 
long ago. Indeed it would seem scarcely pos- 
sible that the modern medical philosopher 
could witness in his rural rounds the blast- 
ed tree, which so often meets his eye, 


‘* Not the hoar emblem of decay, 
But wreck of lightning’s wrathful play,” 


without turning from the macrocosm to the 
microcosm; and, sagely musing upon the 
mighty oak riven and withered to the root 
under the stroke of the thunderbolt, see 
in his mind’s eye the trichophyton torn 
from its native heath, and blasted on an 
epidermic strand while, Jove-like, he hurls 
his lightnings down upon the fated proto- 
phyte as the crank of the faradic battery 
whirls round and round at facile fancy’s 
touch. What a pity that such a discovery 
should have been made in so unpoetical 
and unphilosophical a way. 





Joun HuNTER was the accoucheur at By- 
ron’s birth, He gave counsel as to the man- 
agement of the child’s deformity, but it 
did not save the poet from a quack who 
came near putting him off his feet for life. 
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The Reciprocal Attitude of the Medical 
Profession and the Community: the Annual 
Address before the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, at the seventy-eighth an- 
nual meeting, delivered in Albany, Febru- 
ary 6, 1884, by Alexander Hutchins, A. M., 
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Society. 

We have already published certain ex- 
tracts from this able, elegant, and practical, 
address, and while these may stand as fair 
specimens of its contents, we should be re- 
miss in our duty, if we did not advise our 
readers to peruse it in its entirety. 


The Confederate Debt and Private South- 
ern Debts. By J. Barr Robertson. Lon- 
don: Waterlow and Sons (limited), 95 and 
96 London Wall. Price, one shilling. 1884. 

Though not exactly a medical work, it is 
not improbable that some of our southern 
physicians may find in it matter which is 
well worth the reading. 

The book is a pamphlet of thirty-eight. 
pages, elegantly printed, in large type well 
leaded, and reads very much like a lawyer’s 
brief. 

We trust that the above suggestions may 
lead to a correct diagnosis. 


Tribute to the late James Marion Sims, 
M.D., LL.D. By N. O. Baldwin, M. D., 
Montgomery, Ala., November, 1883. N. D. 
Brown & Co. 1884. 

This tribute to the memory of Dr. Sims 
was spoken by Dr. Baldwin at the Memorial 
Meeting of the Medical and Surgical Society 
of Montgomery, held just after the death of 
his illustrious townsman. It is one of Dr. 
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Baldwin’s most happy efforts, and will prove 
especially interesting to the profession at 
large, in that it contains many reminiscences 
of the great surgeon’s sojourn in Mont- 
gomery, the city where Dr. Sims’s great 
genius first became manifest, and where he 
laid the foundations of those achievements, 
operative gyecology, which redound to the 
glory of American surgery, and give to their 
author a name imperishable in the annals of 
of medicine. 


A Practical Treatise on Surgical Diag- 
nosis, designed as a manual for practi- 
tioners and students of medicine, by Am- 
brose L. Ranney, A.M. M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy in the New York Post-Graduate 
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1884. 
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ities, and edited by F. C. Kirby. Illus- 
trated by four colored plates, and one 
hundred and sixty-eight wood engravings. 


-" Wood's Library of Standard Medical Au; 
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The International’ Enyclopedia of Sur- 
gery. A systematic treatise on the theor 
and practice of surgery by authors of vari- 
ous nations. Edited by John Ashhurst, jr., 
M. D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the 
University of Pennsylvania. In six vol- 
umes. Illustrated with chromo-lithographs 
and wood-cuts. Vol. IV. New York: 
William Wood & Co. 1884. 


A Manual of Practical Hygiene. By 
Edmund A. Parkes, M.D., F. R.S. Late 
Professor of Military Hygiene in the Army 
Medical School; Member of the General 
Council of Medical Education, etc. Ed- 
ited by F.S. B. Francois DeChaumont, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Edinburgh, Professor of 
Military Hygiene in the Army Medical 
School, etc. Sixth edition, with an appen- 
dix, giving the American practice in mat- 
ters relating to hygiene, prepared by and 
under the supervision of Frederick Owen, 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer. Vol. II. 
Wood’s Library of Standard Medical Au- 
thors, for 1883. New York: William Wood 
& Co. 1883. ‘ 

This work is authoritive in all matter per- 
taining to hygiene. 


Correspondence. 


BLEEDING IN A OASE OF DELIRIUM 
TREMENS, 


M., a merchant of the village, called at 
my office one morning before daybreak, 
and aroused me. He was in a desperate 
plight, hatless and coatless; with blood- 
shot eyes and inflamed eyelids, trembling 
hands, and a nervous condition of the body. 
He told me candidly that he had been 
drinking greatly to excess for the last six 
weeks, that he had not slept a wink nor eaten 
a bite for the last sixty hours, and that he 
felt as if he were either getting crazy or 
getting the fits. 

The patient was a stout, well-built, corpu- 
lent man ; a high-liver, one who had drunk 
intoxicating liquors more or less all his life. 
On account of business cares he had lately 
lost all control over himself, and had been, 
as he himself expressed it, drunk for the 
last six weeks. 1 persuaded him to return 
home, and prescribed rest, small doses of 
stimulants, liquid, nutritious diet in small 
quantities, large doses of bromide of potas- 
sium and hydrate of chloral alternated, and 
saline purgation. 

The next morning I found the patient 
somewhat calmer, but with a full, bounding 
pulse, and temperature of 102° F. His 
head ached and felt dull, and he seemed 
apprehensive of some calamity or mishap. 
He had slept about an hour during the night 
at broken intervals; he had been bothered 
very much by dreams and “foolish thoughts.” 
His bowels had moved freely, the feces be- 
ing watery, blackish, and fetid. I advised 
bleeding, to which the patient readily con- 
sented. I accordingly opened a vein in 
his right forearm, and let blood flow to the 
amount of fully three pints, when the patient, 
who was sitting on a chair with a cane sup- 
porting his arm, fell from the chair to the 
floor in a faint. Large drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead, and his skin had 
a cold, clammy feeling; his pulse was now 
very feeble. We put the patient to bed, 
and covered him with quilts, and in a short 
time he rallied. I now ordered absolute 
rest, milk frequently and in small quantities, 
and one eighth grain of morphine every five 
hours. The patient was in his store two days 
afterward, asserting that he was entirely well. 
The marked benefit derived from the 
bleeding in this case induced me to make a 
report of it. E. J. Kempr, M.D. 


FERDINAND, IND. 
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THE DIFFERENCES IN FORM OF THE 
Apu.Lt Heap.—Dr. John C. Dalton said re- 
cently, before the N. Y. Academy of Medi 
cine, that a short time ago he became inter- 
ested in a new method of comparing the 
differences in the adult human head by 
means of paper patterns which hatters make 
when they fit customers with their hats. 

He secured three hundred and sixty pat- 
terns of the heads of persons in various 
circumstances in life, but all in sufficient 
possession of their faculties to go to the hat 
store and get their heads measured for a 
hat. On comparing these patterns the fol- 
lowing points were noticed : first, that there 
were differences in the general shape ; that 
is, there were long heads and round heads. 
If one hundred be assumed as the standard 
width, the medium length will be represented 
by one hundred and twenty-five. The 
mean form, however, included all those be- 
tween one hundred and twenty and one 
hundred and thirty in length; below one 
hundred and twenty being round heads, 
and above one hundred and thirty being 
long heads. 

The regulation head is a symmetrical 
oval, like the long section of an egg, with 
the small end in front and the large end 
behind. : 

Lack of symmetry existed in nearly all 
the heads; it was the rule. He had not 
yet seen an absolutely symmetrical head. 
In examining brains, almost the first thing 
which strikes the operator is lack of sym- 
metry. He thought it was not possible to 
make a symmetrical section of any brain; 
if symmetrical for the cerebrum it will be 
unsymmetrical for the cerebellum. Wheth- 
er made vertical or horizontal, from before 
backward, or from behind forward, one lat- 
eral ventricle will be opened: before the 
other will be entered. The student expects 
to find the brain symmetrical because books 
on anatomy illustrate it in that way, but it 
is not true. 

Are these deficiencies in symmetry al- 
ways in one direction? In the cases which 
he had examined there was a decided ten- 
dency to a preponderance in one direction. 
There was an apparent twisting of the head; 
the occiput a little more rounded on the 
right side, and the anterior part of the tem- 
ple flattened in a corresponding degree 
on the opposite side, so that the entire brain 
looked twisted. The twist to the left side 
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was most marked. In the three hundred 
and sixty cases there were twelve in which 
the twist was very perceptible, and of these 
nine were twisted to the left and three to 
the right. 

In the three hundred and sixty patterns 
there was a preponderance of long heads 
over round heads—ten per cent round heads, 
and twenty-six per cent long heads. 

Suppose we have two brains with differ- 
ences in form, or one brain with differences 
in form of the two sides, does not this im- 
ply exaggeration or deficiency of certain 
parts of the brain which are endowed with 
special functions, and consequently there 
are differences in the operations of the 
nervous centers? It might seem so, and 
yet he was not at all sure that such an in- 
ference legitimately followed the observa- 
tion. 

All things considered, the depth of the 
convolutions, etc., Dr. Dalton thought it 
must be concluded that the two sides of the 
head may differ the one from the other, or 
two heads may exhibit differences, and yet 
the essential parts of the brain, so far as 
direct working of nervous centers is con- 
cerned, are precisely the same. 


ON THE Unity oF Potsons tn DISEASES.— 
By G. De Gorrequer Griffith, L. R. C. P.: 
In the brief space necessarily allotted me, 
it would not be possible for me to do 
more than give a very short summary of 
this subject. 

In the year 1875 I first called attention 
to the fact, that what is termed scarlatina 
occurring in the puerperal is frequently not 
scarlatina at all. But, before I proceed fur- 
ther, I must explain what I mean. I hold 
that there are two forms of scarlatina: the 
orthodox, viz., that contracted from a pre- 
viously affected person, or something infect- 
ed thereby, and the septicemic, or toxemic, 
viz., that which is evoluted or generated de 
novo, as a result of autogenetic blood-pois- 
oning, such as occurs in puerperal cases, or 
is evolved as a consequence of hetero-gen- 
etic blood-poisoning, such as arises (where 
no scarlatina had existed before) from drains, 
sewers, imbibition or ingestion of deleteri- 
ous articles of drink—water, milk, cream, 
etc.—or of food, and from decomposing 
animal or vegetable substances. This tox- 
emic or septicemic scarlatina, which is evo- 
luted from the above causes, is identical 
with the “ surgical scarlatina” of Paget, and 
will, on strict investigation, be found to be 
the form of scarlatina which more usually 























prevails among puerperals. In saying ‘‘ it 
is not scarlatina at all,” I mean it is not the 
orthodox—namely, that which is recognized 
by all the profession and is, as all agree, con- 
tracted from a previously infected person or 
thing. 

While carrying on this investigation, I was 
struck with the unity of origin in cases of 
puerperal fever, and typhoid also; and, in 
pursuing the inquiry, found how, from the 
same source, there would spring erysipelas ; 
scarlatina, typhoid, puerperal and diphtheria 
fevers: sore umbilicus in infants, sore eyes, 
sore mouth, and sore throats, embracing a 
very wide area of inflammation and inflam- 
matory conditions of palate, tonsils, pharynx, 
and, passing still further on in the respira- 
tory tract, the larynx, the bronchi, the pleurz 
or the pleurz and lung, would be found in- 
volved ; so that toxemic or septicemic laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, and 
pleuropneumonia, attacking a variety of 
persons, may all, as in the case of the other 
forenamed ailments—viz., toxemic typhoid, 
etc., as I call them to distinguish them from 
the orthodox—be traced to the same causes; 
as could also hepatitis, diarrhea, dysentery, 
cholera, enteritis, hemorrhoids, and a large 
number of affections hitherto considered to 
be utterly distinct and having no connec- 
tion with each other, no point in common, 
no place where all meet together, because 
they diverge so much afterward. Hence I 
formulated, as a heading to my papers, unity 
(as regards origin) of poison in the diseases 
I have just enumerated, and in many others 
usually considered to be separate and en- 
tirely distinct. 

This unity and differentiation in the 
course of evolution is now recognized by 
many medical men. Moreover, I found 
one disease (I adhere to the current word), 
or, as I term it, one set of symptoms, to be 
evoluted from another, in some cases so far 
apart in nosological arrangement as to be 
said to be wholly and entirely distinct, dis- 
tinct even to specificity; and a number of 
nosologically divided diseases (sets of symp- 
toms) to be evoluted from the one unity- 
point, the one common ancestry, differenti- 
ated no matter how widely, as they actually 
become, afterward. I have, therefore, ex- 
tended the formulated heading into ‘‘ Unity 
of poison in diseases usually considered to 
be separate and entirely distinct; and the 
evolution of one from another apparently 
quite distinct, and of many diseases—seem- 
ingly all different—from one unity of com- 
mon origin ;” evolution from this unity lead- 
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ing to differentiations. Further, I recognize 
that symptoms occurring in the course of 
an affection, say such as scarlatina, symp- 
toms which ordinarily are termed “compli- 
cations, may become primary motors of dis- 
ease, originating a fresh epidemic, it may 
be—fresh, inasmuch as it would differ from 
that in the course of which it was itself evo- 
luted. For example: Diphthéria not un- 
frequently is met with as a “‘ complication” 
of scarlatina (I would say it was part and 
parcel of the scarlatina), which, in this 
instance, would be spoken of as the primary 
disease, the other as being secondary ; this 
latter would be conveyed to a number of 
persons, even to such a number, it may be, 
as to constitute an epidemic, spreading fast 
from one to another. Then this diphtheria 
would cease to propagate itself, or would 
cause something quite different to be evo- 
luted, or would cause diphtheria to be evo- 
luted in the persons exposed, or in the course 
of these evolutions it would hark back to 
that which it set agoing, viz., scarlatina; or 
there would originate or evolute, in a num- 
ber of the exposed, certain other symptoms 
usually considered sequel, but not actually 
part of the scarlatina; so that another out- 
burst of something seemingly altogether dif- 
ferent from scarlatina and diphtheria would 
take place, to cause perhaps another new 
evolution ; or, again, to hark back to scarla- 
tina or diphtheria, or both combined, as it 
would be termed; or would, as it were, leap 
forward and cause to be evoluted, in a cer- 
tain number of cases, a very ulterior sequelz 
of scarlatina, say rheumatism or rheumatic 
fever and heart and pericardic affections, or 
the latter fer se ; or, it may be, nephritis (the 
scarlatinal form) would be evoluted, without 
any other intermediate symptoms being no- 
ticed, or any pre-existing warnings having 
been detected or indeed been noticeable or 
detectable, such a form of nephritis as would 
be infectious— infective nephritis I woull call 
it—inasmuch as it has the power to set up 
scarlatina, or diphtheria, or any other ail- 
ment or group of symptoms coming within 
the range of its infectivity. In this way 
new sets of symptoms may be evoluted, new 
outward manifestations of the inward work- 
ings or evolution, a new disease in fact, as 
would be said in current medical phraseol- 
ogy. In this I am fortified by the Brad- 
shawe Lecture of Sir James Paget, and his 
and Sir William Gull’s addresses on ‘‘Col- 
lective Investigation of Disease.” 

By unity of poison, I would beg my hear- 
ers to bear in mind,I mean, not that the 
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poison is always the same, but that the one 
poison—the one origo mali—whatever it may 
be, will originate several so-called different 
affections, widely different seemingly, widely 
different they would be spoken of, widely 
different even to be considered in every re- 
spect “specific.” —British Medical Journal. 


An IMPROVED METHOD IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF CERTAIN Forms OF SKIN AFFEC- 
Tions.—Dr. E. B. Bronson, before the New 
York Academy of Medicine, February 21st, 
said that, according to his experience, the 
gelatine preparations possessed but com- 
paratively little value. The gutta-percha 


and collodion preparations were much’ 


easier used than were the gelatine, and he 
thought they would supersede the latter en- 
tirely. Although protection of the surface 
was a matter of first importance, a material 
which could not be readily applied was 
rather objectionable, and the deliberation 
also with which the gutta-percha and collo- 
dion mixtures could be used gave them an 
advantage over the gelatine preparations. 
He concurred with Dr. Morrow in the state- 
ment that these improved methods consti- 
tute a decided advance in dermatological 
therapeutics. 

Dr. Jackson had been less favorably im- 
pressed with the gelatine than with the col- 
lodion and gutta-percha preparations. 

Dr. S. Sherwell, of Brooklyn, said he had 
but little experience in the use of these 
preparations, although he had employed 
some of the paints. He could easily see 
how it might be inconvenient both to pre- 
pare and to apply gelatine ; and he did not 
exactly see how either of these preparations 
could be applied to hairy parts and make 
them so effective as are the oleates or un- 
guents. 

Dr. Morrow said he had not experienced 
any inconvenience in the use of the gela- 
tine preparations; and with regard to apply- 
ing gutta-percha or collodion to the hairy 
scalp, for instance, he had the parts either 
shaved or the hair closely cut, when any of 
the mixtures could be applied without in- 
convenience. — Medical Record. 


THE Seconp SOUND OF THE CAROTID 
ARTERY.—The assertion, first made by Weil, 
that the second (arterio-systolic) carotid 
sound was caused, in part at least, by the 
closure of the pulmonary valves, and was 
not to be regarded wholly as the transmitted 
aortic second sound, has received little or 
no mention, even in the most recent works 
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on this subject. Weil based his theory upon 
the known transmission of the murmur of 
pulmonary stenosis, and also upon the (not 
constant) increase of the second carotid 
sound in the case of increased intensity of 
the second pulmonary sound. Dr. C. Bet- 
telheim, having made a number of observa- 
tions to determine this point (Cen/ralblatt fiir 
Klinische Medicin, No. 47, 1883), now an- 
nounces the same conclusions. In several 
cases in which the diastolic sounds differed 
in intensity and “imébre at the two orifices, 
the second carotid sound corresponded with 
that at the mouth of the pulmonary artery, 
or apparently resulted from a mingling of 
the two sounds. In one case, particularly, 
of aortic insufficiency, in which there was a 
diastolic murmur, he heard two clear tones 
over the carotid. The existence of the sec- 
ond carotid sound in the case of aortic 
regurgitation is to be explained, he says, by 
the fact that in such cases the second sound 
is transmitted into the carotid from the pul- 
monary valves.-—/éid. 


Picric Acip Aas A TEST IN URINE Con- 
TAINING QuININE.—Dr. William S. Paget, in 
the British Medical Journal, thus records his 
experience with picric acid as a test for qui- 
nine in the urine: I experimented first with 
a solution of sulphate of quinine in normal 
urine, and found that a recognizable opal- 
escence was produced by the addition of 
picric acid to a solution of one fortieth of a 
grain of quinine to an ounce of urine. I 
now proceeded to try the internal adminis- 
tration, and took two grains at eleven A. M.; 
at two P.M. there was no reaction with pic- 
ric acid; at four P.M. two more grains were 
taken, and at six P. M. the urine passed show- 
ed faint opalescence in the upper portion of 
the test-tube; after standing awhile, some 
urates settled at the bottom of the tube, 
colored by the picric acid; at niné P.M. a 
third dose of two grains was taken, and an 
hour later there was very marked opales- 
cence ; similarly, next morning, in the urine 
passed at seven o’clock. It is not remarka- 
ble that such should be the case, when it is 
considered that about two thirds of the qui- 
nine swallowed is believed to pass off in the 
urine, its excretion commencing half an hour 
from the commencement and continuing 
two or three days, though some of it may 
appear in the urine in a different form from 
that in which it is taken. With these facts 
in view, it is well to be on the look-out as 
to whether patients are taking quinine, es- 
pecially as many prescribe it for themselves 
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without seeking medical advice; the dis- 
sipation by heat of course readily distin- 
guishes it from an albuminous turbidity, and 
it is here merely noticed as an interesting 
chemical fact, which must be of common 
occurrence. The other alkaloids in common 
use, for example, morphia, atropia, and 
strychnia, do not react nearly so readily as 
quinine with picric acid, and, their medical 
dose being small, it is impossible for them 
to present this characteristic in the urine. 

With reference to peptones, I have no per- 
sonal expetience, but I can indorse Dr. Geo. 
Johnson’s opinion, that picric acid is a much 
more delicate test than Fehling’s solution, 
having found that an exceedingly dilute so- 
lution of peptones yielded a distinct opales- 
cence with picric acid, which solution had 
to be increased to five times the strength 
before the characteristic color with Fehling’s 
solution could be detected. 


ALuM 1n Hoopinc-couGH. — This is a 
very old and efficient remedy in many parts 
of the world, as well with the profession as 
the public. It was the first I ever used, 
and still, after a fair trial of most drugs, I 
like it best. It may be given immediately 


after the cessation of the catarrhal stage, for 
which small doses of aconite answer best ; 
in fact, as soon as ever the distinctive cough 


has appeared. I generally give it as follows, 
though at the same time I should like to say 
that the belladonna is not necessary : 

R Aluminis sulph., 
Tincture belladonne, 
Tinct. cinchone, 
Syrupi aurantii, 
Aquam ad, . 


M iiitov; 


This is given three or four times a day for a 
child of four years. This mixture has a 
rough bitter-sweetish taste, and is much rel- 
ished by children. It also answers well 
(without belladonna) in convalescence from 
broncho-pneumonia attended with head- 
sweating and loss of appetite. 

The modus operandi of alum is not so clear. 
Dr. Meigs gives a dram in honey every ten 
minutes in croup till the child vomits, and 
in this disease prefers it to all other reme- 
dies; and it may possibly be by some action 
short of emesis that it acts in whooping- 
cough. I have, however, myself never 
given it in such doses (which could not be 
long continued), and am jnclined to attrib- 
ute its utility to its astringent, bracing, and 
tonic action on the blood and on the mu- 
cous membranes of the stomach and air- 
passages. 
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Hooping-cough proves fatal in most cases 
by subacute catarrhal bronchitis—a condi- 
tion which small doses of alum are eminently 
calculated to prevent and restore. 

It is possible, also, from its antiputrefac- 
tive properties, that it may exercise some 
deleterious influence on the materies morbi, 
or what I may perhaps call the germs of the 
disease. However this may be, alum is an 
excellent remedy. In the combination 
above given, I have almost invariably found 
it to lessen the cough, increase the appetite, 
strengthen the child, and in the end cure 
the disease. 

Sometimes, however, a hacking spasmodic 
cough, preventing sleep, which no drug 
seems to relieve, occurs. Here, one or two 
teaspoonfuls of brandy, or less according to 
age, with a double or fourth part of hot wa- 
ter and very little sugar, answers remarkably 
well.—D. H. Cullimore, M.D., in British 
Medical Journal. 


AMENORRHEA AND VICARIOUS MENSTRU- 
ATION.—By Samuel Wilks, M.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. (Med- 
ical Times and Gazette.) As regards vicar- 
ious menstruation, I have never published 
my opinions on the subject, but as a teacher 
of students, I have always denounced the 
absurdity, as well as the error in fact, of a 
belief in this imaginary disorder. .I have 
had considerable experience of diseases, 
both in public and private practice, and I 
am still waiting to see an instance of this 
curious condition before I can throw off my 
incredulity. It seems to me that some of 
the greatest advances in medicine have been 
not so much by adding new facts to our 
knowledge, as by getting rid of old wives’ 
fables, which, originating in the dark ages, 
have finally undergone a kind of glorifica- 
tion in the medical mind. 

If there be no such thing as vicarious 
menstruation, the subject had better be erad- 
icated from our medical books, and be no 
longer instilled into the minds of the young, 
as is now unfortunately the case, as I know 
from long experience as an examiner. Such 
questions as the causes of hemoptysis and 
hematemesis are among the most common 
put to candidates for diplomas, and one 
never fails to hear much vicarious menstru- 
ation. I have seen my late colleague, Dr. 
Peacock, at the College of Surgeons—a man 
of the mildest temper—get really angry 
when student after student would give vica- 
rious menstruation as the first cause for hem- 
atemesis, looking over such frequent con- 
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ditions as ulcers or cirrhoses. The reason 
was Clear; their memory was impressed by 
the very strangeness and oddity of the dis- 
order, and so it came first to the front. 

But lately having had to correspond about 
a case of hematemesis, in which vicarious 
menstruation was suggested as a cause, | 
was referred, in consequence of my skepti- 
cism, to Watson’s lectures, a gospel which 
could not be gainsayed. I gladly refreshed 
my memory, but was certainly surprised to 
find that the author regards this condition 
as a very common occurrence. It is re- 
markable, however, that he relates no case 
of his own, but is content to give particu- 
lars of two cases, which date back nearly a 
century from the presenttime. Sir T. Wat- 
son says, ‘* Women are liable to perverted 
menstruation (so to call it) through other 
channels than the natural one. Hemorrhage 
from the stomach occurring vicariously 
of menstruation is abundantly common. I 
told you, in a former lecture, that patients 
will sometimes menstruate, for years togeth- 
er, through the lungs, more commonly do 
they menstruate through the stomach.” It 
is very significant that Sir Thomas mentions 
no case coming within his own knowledge, 
but is content to relate a case which was 
told him by Dr. Latham, and ends the story 
by saying, “ This was the woman’s own ac- 
count, and there appeared no reason to 
question its accuracy.” His other case is 
quoted from Pinel, and is that of a woman 
who spent her life in the Salpetriére : “ This 


woman continued to menstruate through her 


lungs, at each monthly period, from her six- 
teenth to her fifty-eighth year, that is, during 
forty-two years.” It may be observed how 
the change of locality of the function length- 
ened its activity to a very advanced period 
of life. 

I feel great reluctance in thus criticising 
so esteemed a writer as the late Sir T. Wat- 
son, but the greater the weight of his author- 
ity the more need there is of thoroughly 
sifting the truth of doctrines of so extraor- 
dinary a nature as I have quoted. 

As regards the other subject of Dr. Dun- 
can’s lecture, amenorrhea, I will only say a 
few words, since it is treated as a substan- 
tive complaint by many gynecologists. For 
my own part, [ know nothing of such a dis- 
order, nor of such remedies as emmena- 
gogues. I believe, myself, that amenorrhea, 
like many other complaints, is the remnant 
of a popular delusion, and if so, it should 
be eradicated, like the other disorder, from 
the medical mind. I havea letter in my 
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desk, written by a qualified medical man in 
reference to a young lady, the subject of 
phthisis, in which he says, that if I could 
give an emmenagogue to bring on the men- 
strual function, he had no doubt the patient 
would get better of the chest disease. [I 
wrote back to say that I heartily agreed with 
him. This is only an extreme example of 
what one hears daily in cases of chlorosis 
and other disorders of girls. Feeling, there- 
fore, so much in accord with the sensible 
opinions propounded by Dr. Mathews Dun- 
can, I trust they will find their due weight 
on the minds of the younger members of 
the profession. 


Hemorruacic DiatuHeEsis.—Mr. Godlee, 
of the Northeastern Hospital for Sick Child- 
ren, reports the following case with com- 
ments (Medical Times and Gazette): This 
is only another example of the well-known 
tendency of the peculiar affection to be 
transmitted through female members of the 
family to their male children. 

M. L., aged fourteen months, presented 
all the characteristics of the hemorrhagic dia- 
thesis; it was bleeding at the time from its 
tongue, which it had bitten; and there was the 
usual difficulty in arresting it. The grandfath- 
er had bled, and there was a vague history of 
the same thing in some great-uncle, but no 
trustworthy evidence could be obtained. 
The grandfather had two daughters only; 
the eldest daughter has two children, a boy 
and a girl; the boy bleeds. The mother has 
had six children, four of whom were girls, 
and of these two are dead, one from “ con- 
sumption of the bowels,” and the other from 
“ malnutrition ;” of the two boys, the elder 
does not bleed, and the younger is the pres- 
ent patient. 

It is unnecessary to add further comment 
on these cases, which, as far as they go, 
speak for themselves, as illustrating what 
Mr. Hutchinson has recently brought dis- 
tinctly before the profession under the name 
of the ‘‘ pedigree of disease.” 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DiFFERENT ANTI- 
SEPTICS WITH VACCINATION LymMpH.—Pott 
gives (Archiv. f. Kindhikde.) the results of a 
series of experiments in which Viccination 
was performed with lymph mixed with vari- 
ous antiseptic substances. 

The substances used were carbolic acid 
in solutions varying in strength from one to 
five per cent, and solutions of salicylic acid 
(1.300), boric acid (35.100), and thymol 
(1.1000). These were mixed separately 
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with humanized lymph, in equal parts, in 
all cases excepting with the thymol. With 
this latter substance it is thought that the 
best results will follow a mixture of one of 
lymph and three of it. The mingling was 
done with great care, all extraneous sub- 
stances being removed. Fresh preparations, 
as a rule, gave more perfect results than 
those which had been kept some time, even 
though in hermetically sealed tubes. The 
carbolic - acid mixtures were considered 
fresh and effective until they were four 
weeks old. Mixtures with a five per. cent 
solution of carbolic acid were found to be 
useless for vaccination, the lymph having 
apparently undergone a change which ren- 
dered it powerless. The following cases 
may be assumed to represent the average 
result with the different mixtures: (1) A one- 
per-cent carbolized lymph produced ten 
pustules, four of which matured. (2) A 
two-per-cent carbolized lymph produced 
eight well-developed pustules, with only 
1oderate evidences of inflammation. (3) A 
three-per-cent carbolized lymph produced 
ten pustules, with considerable inflammation 
and intestinal irritation. All the symptoms 
subsided without medication. (4) A four- 
per-cent carbolized lymph produced eight 
well-developed pustules, which followed the 
Diarrhea occurred from 
(5) Salicy- 


ordinary course. 
the seventh to the ninth days. 
lated lymph produced ten well-developed 


pustules. The only disturbance was diar- 
thea on the ninth day. (6) Borated lymph 
produced ten pustules. These were very 
large, and, being-opened, yielded twenty 
capillary tubes of lymph. The reactionary 
inflammation was considerable, both arms 
being very red as to their upper parts, on 
the eighth day, with the skin hot and tense, 
(7) Thymolized lymph produced ten pus- 
tules. These also yielded an abundance of 
lymph, and were attended with extensive 
indications of inflammation. The author 
infers from his experiments, however aseptic 
avaccination mixture may be, its usefulness 
is lessened, after the first few weeks, the 
longer it is kept, or, in other words, anti- 
septic agents do not have a preservative ef- 
fect upon vaccination lymph. The practi- 
cal value of aseptic lymph consists in the 
facts that it is of a fluid character, is free 
from fibrinous clots, and will go twice as 
far as the unmixed variety.—Archives of 
Pediatrics. 


Septic PNEUMONIA IN NEWLY-BORN AND 
Younc Inrants.—(Deutsches Archiv. fur 
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Klinische Medicin.): The following are the 
author’s conclusions in respect to the matter 
under discussion: (1) Septic pneumonia in 
newly-born and young infants, which al- 
ways progresses in conjunction with tra- 
cheo-bronchitis, must be considered as a 
catarrhal pneumonia, and usyally as one 
which is produced by the action of foreign 
bodies. (2) It is caused by aspiration of 
amiiotic fluid, or of genital secretions, or 
by inspiration of air which is made infec- 
tious by means of a septic process in the 
mother. (3) Septic pneumonia of the new- 
born usually progresses in conjunction with 
the diseases of the pleura, seldom with dis- 
eases of other organs. In this respect it 
differs from septic processes of other kinds 
in infants, which are indicated by the ap- 
pearance of multiple deposits. (4) The 
alveoli and bronchi of children who have 
died of septic pneumonia are filled with 
masses of bacteria. (5) The blood of chil- 
dren who are sick with septic pneumonia 
shows a superabundance of white, and a 
crumbling to pieces, and solution of the red 
blood corpuscles. (6) Icterus is not con- 
stantly an attending phenomenon of the 
disease. (7) The disease most frequently 
attacks a subject on the first or second day 
post partum. (8) The fatal issue, which 
always occurs, usually takes place on the 
third or fourth day post partum. (9) The 
introduction of the septic materials into 
the lungs of new-born infants is favored by 
defective closure of the glottis, and by 
shortness of the principal and tributary 
bronchi. (10) The great extension of the 
septic process into the lungs is favored by 
active epithelial changes and by the narrow 
caliber of the finest bronchi as well as by 
thé weak expiration of new-born infants, 
on account of weakness of the muscles of 
respiration. —/bid. 


CIDER AS A PREVENTIVE OF STONE. — 
M. Denis-Dumont has examined the sta- 
tistics of the Caen Hospital, and found that 
in fifty-nine years only four cases of stone 
in the bladder were admitted. In one, the 
nucleus was a foreign body; and in two, 
the patients drank wine and not cider, 
which is the ordinary beverage in Nor- 
mandy. An inquiry made at Bayeux, Fa- 
laise, and in the departments of the Manche 
and Orne, showed that stone in the bladder 
was extremely rare where the use of cider 
was the rule. Meat being cheap and 
abundant in Normandy, the rarity of stone 
can not be ascribed to the use of a food 
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containing less nitrogenous substances than 
in other countries. The remarkable diu- 
retic properties of cider, which M. Denis- 
Dumont has found useful in gravel, obesity, 
and some forms of gastritis, are considered 
to afford an explanation of this remarkable 
freedom from calculus. — British Medical 
Journal. 


WITHOUT MICRO-ORGANISM, NO SUPPURA- 
TION.—The relation of the micro-organisms 
found in pus with the process of suppuration 
itself have been carefully investigated during 
the last two years, and several important 
papers have been published on the subject, 
especially in Germany. The experiments 
consisted generally in subcutaneous injec- 
tions of sterilized irritating fluids or in 
the introduction under the skin of asep- 
tic solid bodies. The results, however, 
have been contradictory. M. Strauss, 
from experiments made in M. Pasteur’s 
laboratory, has arrived at the opinion that 
the introduction of irritating substances 
under the skin causes suppuration when 
micro-organisms have gained access at the 
same time, but that simple plastic inflam- 
mation is set up when all precautions have 
been taken to exclude them.— British Med- 
ical Journal. 


Micrococci IN EPIDEMIC CEREBRO-SPI- 
NAL MENINGITIS.—In the Gazzetta degli 
Ospitali E. Marchiafava and E, Celli recall 
the discovery of micrococci by Klebs and 
Eberth in meningitis complicating pneu- 
-monia, and in traumatic meningitis. They 
also quote the discovery by Leyden of dip- 
lococci in the exudation in a case of pri- 
mary sporadic crebro-spinal meningitis, and 
then proceed to give the result of their 
search for micrococci in epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, cases of which have for 
some time been frequent in S. Spirito Hos- 
pital in Rome. - In two cases of the disease 
the authors were able to make the autopsy 
a few hours after death, and to conduct the 
examination of the exudation and of the in- 
filtrated pia mater with all the precautions 
required for such delicate microscopical 
researches. Preparations were made from 
the exudation by drying, and they were 
colored with a weak alcoholic solution of 
methylene blue (turchino di metilene). 
Micrococci were found in all the prepara- 
tions, single or in the shape of diplococci 
of somewhat oval shape. They were free 
in the intercellular liquid, or included in 
the protoplasm of the white cells, rarely in 
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that of the endothelial cells. Specimens of 
blood and splenic pulp. from the same bod- 
ies, and prepared by a similar process, ex- 
hibited no organisms under the microscope, 
Lancet. 


CoMBINATION OF LIPOMA AND ExtTostTo- 
sis.—At a recent meeting of the New York 
Pathological Society, Dr. J. A. Wyeth pre- 
sented a specimen consisting in part of bone 
and in part of fatty structure, possibly con- 
stituting the rare condition of osteolipoma, 
but few cases of which have been placed 
upon record. The tumor was removed from 
a woman fifty years of age, and was situated 
upon the radius about one inch from the carpal 
articulation. The fatty tumor, consisting of 
two lobules of considerable size, was con- 
nected with the small bony exostosis by 
means of a pedicle. He was inclined to 
accept the view suggested by the president, 
that the lipoma developed independently of 
the bony tumor, and that their connection 
was accidental. 


THE Sixth Annual Meeting of the Sanitary 
Council of the Mississippi Valley will be held 
in Memphis, Tenn., on Friday, March 2tst. 








ARMY MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OFFICIAL List of Changes in the Stations and 
Duties of Officers serving in the Medical Depart- 
ment, U.S.A., from February 24, 1884, to March 
1, 1884. 

Brown, Joseph B., Lieutenant Colonel, and 
Billings, John S., Major-Surgeons, directed to at- 
tend the Internation Health Exhibition, in Lon- 
don, and, as delegates, the International Medical 
Congress, at Copenhagen, to be held in May and 
August next, respectively ; also to include Berlin 
in their route to or from Copenhagen, and to be 
governed by special instructions from the Surgeon- 
General in complying with this order. (S.O. 44, 
par. 8, A.G.O., February 21, 1884.) Woodward, 
Joseph J, Major and Surgeon, leave of absence 
still further extended six months on account of 
sickness. (S.O. 44, par. 11, A.G.O., February 21, 
1884.) Horton, S. M., Major and Surgeon, having 
reported at these headquarters from leave of ab- 
sence, ordered to Fort Hays, Kansas, for duty. (5. 
O. 40, par. 2, Headqrs. Dept. of Missouri, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, February 20, 1884.) Diets, 
Wm. D., First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, 
assigned to temporary duty at U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y. P%illips, John L., First 
Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, assigned to 
temporary duty in Dept. of the East. A/earns, 
Edgar A., First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, 
assigned to duty in Dept. of Arizona. <needler, 
Wm. L., First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, 
assigned to duty in the Dept. of Dakota. Siack, 
Charles S., First Lieutenant and Assistant Surgeon, 
assigned to duty in Dept. of Texas. (S.O. 46, par. 
1, A.G.O., February 25, 1884.) 
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